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We are Americans, 
Offspring of liberty! 

We are American youth, 

Kneeling at the footstool of learning! 
Our eyes are turned toward four great 


Set high on a level place. 


We are free to climb, 

Hampered by nothing 

Except the tether of our own ability, 
Our eager hands and minds reach out 
Toward knowledge and achievement 
Embodied in these four high purposes: 


To know ourselves, 

Mind, soul, and body ; 

To know the joy of friendship 

The sharing of both grief and happiness; 
To earn our daily bread, 

That symbol of independence ; 

To hold the right of citizenship 

The right to be a part 

Of America — built on freedom. 


Jane E. Thompson 
Class of 1940, Kenmore High School 
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CHARLES A. BRIND NAMED COUNSEL 


Charles A. Brind jr was appointed 
Counsel for the State Education Depart- 
ment at the meeting of the Board of 
Regents on December 20th in New York 
City. Mr Brind has been Director of the 
Division of Law of the State Education 
Department. The position of Counsel 
has been vacant since July 1, 1940, when 
Dr Ernest E. Cole, who held the dual 
position of Deputy Commissioner and 
Counsel, was appointed Commissioner of 


Education. Previously the Board of 
Regents designated Associate Commis- 
sioner George M. Wiley to act as Deputy 


Commissioner. 


Mr Brind is a graduate of Union Col- 
lege and of the Albany Law School. He 
entered the State Education Department 
as Assistant Counsel in 1923 and was 
named Director of the Division of Law 
in 1933. 





APPOINTMENTS 

The Board of Regents at its meeting 
on December 20th made the following 
appointments and reappointments : 

Medical Committee on Grievances: 
Dr J. Richard Kevin, Brooklyn, and 
Dr W. O. Kingsbury, New York, reap- 
pointed for terms of five years beginning 
January 1, 1941 

Nurse Advisory Council: Dr Peter 
Irving, New York, appointed for a term 
of three years beginning January 1, 1941, 
to succeed Dr Nathan B. Van Etten, New 
York, who has submitted his resignation 

Nurse Advisory Council: Carl Wright, 
Syracuse, and Mrs Genevieve M. Clif- 
ford, Syracuse, reappointed for terms of 
three years beginning January 1, 1941 

Board of Examiners of Certified 
Shorthand Reporters: William A. Com- 
stock, Syracuse, reappointed for a term 
of three years beginning January 1, 1941 


BILL OF RIGHTS WEEK 


To aid schools in the observance of 
Bill of Rights Week, which has been set 
by the Board of Regents for the week 
beginning February 17th, the Depart- 
ment has published and distributed to 
schools a pamphlet entitled Our Heritage 
of Freedom. This contains many sug- 
gestions for classroom study and exer- 
cises to carry out the provisions of the 
law requiring schools to stress the “ pur- 
pose, meaning and importance of the bill 
of rights articles in the federal and state 
constitutions.” 
will find 


authorities many 


School 
public-spirited groups willing to coop- 
erate in making the school exercises more 
effective. The New York State Bar 
Association, in particular, has promised 
every assistance and will provide assembly 


speakers upon request. 








Commissioner of Education Ernest E. 
Cole has announced the appointment of 
Claude L. Kulp, superintendent of 
schools at Ithaca, as State Director of 
Civic Education for National Defense for 
Out-of-School Youth. To enable Mr 
Kulp to accept this call to direct this 
special part of the state program of 
citizenship training, the Ithaca board of 
education has granted him a leave of 
absence from February 1 to June 30, 
1941. 

When Mr Kulp’s appointment becomes 
effective on February Ist, Dr William A. 
Eddy, who was called in November 1940 
from the presidency of Hobart College 
to head this new Department agency, will 
become chairman of the executive com- 
mittee directing the program. 

“The Department is very fortunate in 
securing the services of Superintendent 
Kulp for this important work,” said 
Commissioner Cole. ‘ We are grateful 
to the board of education at Ithaca for 
generously granting him a leave of 
absence so that he might accept this call 
to service. 

“At the same time I wish to express 
to President Eddy our very great appre- 
ciation for the patriotic service he has 
rendered in volunteering to inaugurate 
this new activity. We are grateful, also, 
to the trustees of Hobart College, for 
granting him a leave of absence when he 
was drafted for this work. 

“He consented to organize this pro- 
gram only with the understanding that 
when it was in operation, he would be 
relieved of his state duties to return to 
Hobart College. We are confident that 
Superintendent Kulp, who has long been 
interested in increasing the effectiveness 
of the education of youth for American 
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C. L. KULP WILL DIRECT CIVIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 





citizenship, will carry on and advance 
the program that has been so well 
started.” 

Superintendent Kulp has been head of 
the Ithaca since 1930, 
Prior to that he was connected with the 
Ithaca schools as teacher, principal, super- 
visor and assistant superintendent for 14 
years. He served for two years as presi- 
dent of the New York State Teachers 
Association and was also president of the 
Council of School Superintendents of the 
State. 

The Division of Civic Education for 
National Defense for Out-of-School 
Youth was created by the Regents last 
November for the purpose of extending 
to out-of-school youth educational serv- 
ices and the opportunity to participate in 
American democracy, to develop personal 
morale, understanding of our national 
heritage, pride in citizenship and a desire 
to build a better community. In addition 
to study and discussion of American 
democracy, the program aims to provide 
participation in its privileges by fur- 
nishing satisfying experiences in self- 
and self- 


school system 


government, self-expression 
development. 

Civic Education for National Defense 
for Out-of-School Youth is planned to 
meet at least these five needs: 

1 To increase intelligent interest. in our de- 
mocracy by means of discussions, forums and 
study groups. 

2 To enrol out-of-school youth in constructive 
civic action by participation in conferences, !ocal 
government surveys, collection of data on em- 
ployment opportunities, democratic group ex- 
perience through participation in youth organi- 
zations etc. 

3 To anticipate military service by a study 
of modern military science, life at camp, physi- 
cal conditioning and precamp hygiene, selec- 
tive service and how it functions, specialties 


(Concluded on page 158) 
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PRINCIPALS DISCUSS DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 


“ School and Community Cooperation 
in Building Better Democratic Citizen- 
ship” was the theme of the eleventh 
annual holiday conference of the New 
York State Association of Elementary 
School Principals held December 26th- 
28th in Syracuse. 

The first general session of the con- 
ference on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 26th, was given over to the pageant, 
“On Our Way,” a dramatic interpreta- 
tion of the objectives of education as 
outlined by the Educational Policies 
Commission, given by the children of the 
North Syracuse School. 

On Friday morning, December 27th, 
the theme of the session was “ How 
Community Agencies Aid the Schools 
in Building Citizens for Tomorrow.” 
Mrs Carl R. Brister, president of New 
York State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, spoke on the relations and the 
mutual responsibilities of home and 
school. Leo M. Sandefur, Boy Scout 
executive of Onondaga Council, spoke on 
“ Character-Building Agencies.” Dr Ed- 
ward T. Foran, field director, Social 
Service School, Fordham University, ex- 
plained the functions of the various social 
welfare agencies and indicated ways in 
which they might contribute to the school 
program and ways in which the schools 
should cooperate more vigorously with 
the various social agencies. Rabbi Philip 
Bernstein, of Rochester, emphasized the 
role of the church and its various religious 
agencies in the education and nurture of 
children. 
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The theme for the Friday afternoon 
session was “ How the Schools Prepare 
for Living in a Democracy.” Superin- 
tendent John W. Dodd, of Freeport, 
president of the New York State Teachers 
Association, addressed the group on 
“Present-Day Trends in Citizenship 
Training in Our Schools.” He urged 
that the elementary school become a work- 
shop for citizenship training. 

Assistant Superintendent John J. 
Loftus of New York City outlined “A 
Project in Democracy.” Doctor Loftus 
gave in detail suggestions for inaugurat- 
ing democratic procedures in the class- 
room and school. 

On Friday evening the annual banquet 
was addressed by the Very Reverend 
Ignatius Smith, dean of the School of 
Philosophy, Catholic University of 
America, on “ Education for Patriotism.” 

The business meeting on Saturday was 
followed by an address by S. E. Gerard 
Priestly, who spoke about the present 
problems of youth. 

Dr William E. Young, Director of the 
Division of Elementary Education of the 
State Education Department, summarized 
the conference and evaluated the various 
parts and also the conference as a whole. 

The conference was concluded with a 
Saturday noon luncheon with Walter A. 
Le Baron, of Schenectady, presiding. 

At the business meeting Henry H. 
Bormann, of East Rockaway, was elected 
president, succeeding Mary Lawlor, of 
Syracuse. Other officers are: vice presi- 
dent, Ada James, Buffalo; secretary, 
Walter A. Le Baron, Schenectady. 
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Resolutions adopted by the association 
include the following : 

Pledging support to Commissioner of 
Education Ernest E. Cole 

Promising to teach with increased 
vigor the fundamentals of democracy 

Favoring full state aid for schools, as 
authorized by the Friedsam Act, until 
such time as a comprehensive and im- 
proved formula may be devised 

Favoring including attendance in kin- 
dergarten for state aid in the same manner 
as attendance in other grades 

Recommending the equalization of the 
salary schedule for elementary teachers 
with that for teachers in other levels with 
equal training and experience 

Favoring the exemption of teaching 
groups having actuarially sound retire- 
ment systems from the operation of social 
security legislation. 


——_O—_—_- 


BUFFALO TEACHER RETIRES 


Harriet L. Butler, who has retired after 
46 years as a Buffalo public school 
teacher, principal and grade supervisor, 
was honored at a testimonial luncheon 
held on December 14th and attended by 
600 Buffalo school teachers and city 
officials. Miss Butler received from 
Kneeland B. Wilkes, president of the 
board of education, “a doctor of friend- 
ship” degree. 


Julia Byrne, former principal of four 
elementary schools in Brooklyn and a 
member of the New York City school sys- 
tem for 41 years, died on December 14th. 
She had retired in 1935. 
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NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Carrol, Herbert A. Genius in the making. 
McGraw. 1940 


“A man can not achieve eminence without 
possessing a great intellect, but he can possess 
a great intellect and yet fail to achieve 
eminence.” This quotation taken from the 
first chapter seems to express the philosophy 
which underlies the whole of this book. 
Identification of Intellectually Gifted Chil- 
dren, The Role of Environment, Social 
Characteristics, Constancy of Mental De- 
velopment, Determiners of Eminence, Educa- 
tional Adjustments, are titles of six of the 
12 chapters. The book is generously docu- 
mented from the research of other workers 
in this field. Numerous references to some 
of the world’s most eminent characters help 
to make the book interesting and readable. 

The author suggests a finality in his con- 
clusions on such questions as the constancy 
of the I. Q., enrichment versus acceleration, 
homogeneous versus heterogeneous grouping, 
that will disturb those inclined to a different 
viewpoint. Even those who disagree with 
conclusions on specific issues will feel the 
urgency of the appeal for a better educational 
opportunity for the intellectually gifted child. 


Heck, Arch O. The education of exceptional 
children. McGraw. 1940 


An exceptional child is defined “as one 
who deviates or varies from the normal by 
a considerable amount in respect to any one 
of a number of traits.” The exceptional 
children are divided into three large classifi- 
cations, the socially handicapped, the physi- 
cally handicapped and the mentally ex- 
ceptional, the latter classification including 
both the mentally handicapped and mentally 
gifted. The author develops the thesis that the 
fundamental aims of special education should 
be no different from those of the regular edu- 
cational program. The deaf child goes to a 
school that is specially equipped to meet his 
needs just as another child may enrol in a 
commercial course or a technical course to 
satisfy the needs of his particular interests 
and abilities. 

The book is written from an administrative 
viewpoint, is encyclopedic in its scope and 
organization, its 517 pages being divided into 
four main divisions containing a total of 34 
chapters. 





Benjamin L. Abel, principal of School 
47, Buffalo, retired on January 24th after 
42 years of service to the schools of the 
city. 
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Secondary Education 





H. H. STEWART HEADS SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 


Dr Hugh H. Stewart, principal of the 
A. B. Davis High School in Mount 
Vernon, was elected president of the New 
York State Association of Secondary 
School Principals at the annual holiday 
conference of the association held in 
Syracuse on December 26th to 28th. 





Dr Hugh H. Stewart 


David G. Allen, principal of Lake 
Placid Central School, was elected vice 
president. Frank R. Bliss, principal of 
Ithaca High School, was elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. Other 
officers reelected are: secretary, Ralph M. 
Faust, Oswego; treasurer, Joseph C. Mc- 
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Lain, Oneonta ; assistant secretary, Alfred 
O. Jenkins, Naples; assistant treasurer, 
William T. Hoag, Angola. 

Doctor Stewart succeeds as president 
of the association James A. Johnson, 
principal of Allegany High School. The 
new president completed his undergradu- 
ate work at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and received his doctorate at 
Columbia University in 1934. He has 
heen principal of the A. B. Davis High 
School since 1926, prior to which time 
he was principal of the Mount Vernon 
School of Industrial Arts, director of in- 
dustrial arts in Mount Vernon and acting 
superintendent of schools in Mount 
Vernon for a year. He is a member of 
the executive committee and of the 
implementation committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

In a resolution adopted at the confer- 
ence, the secondary school principals of 
the State pledged their faith in the basic 
institutions of democracy, and _ their 
support of all such institutions. 

Another resolution adopted by the as- 
sociation maintains that the plan for the 
distribution of state aid according to the 
Friedsam formula is the best method yet 
devised and gives the greatest assurance 
of equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties for all the boys and girls in the State, 
and therefore instructs the officers of the 
association to do everything possible to 
maintain the valid right of every school 
district to the full appropriation in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Friedsam Law. 
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The association recorded “ its sincere 
and genuine appreciation for the lifelong 
efforts of Dr Ernest Cole in pursuit of 
a better educational system in this State,’ 
and pledged to Commissioner Cole its 
wholehearted support during his term as 
Commissioner of Education. 

Other resolutions adopted by 
association include the following: 

Opposing any movement to merge the 
New York State Teachers Retirement 
System with any other form of retire- 
ment, including social security service 

Opposing any transfer of functions or 
duties from the Division of Health and 
Physical Education of the State Edu- 
cation Department to the State Depart- 
ment of Health 

Urging the renewal of summer con- 
ferences of secondary school principals 

Opposing state and national contests 
in music but favoring regional or small 
area festivals with the competitive feature 
eliminated 


the 


| 


DOCTOR WILEY HONORED 


Associate Commissioner of Education 
George M. Wiley was elected honorary 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
at its annual holiday meeting which was 
held on December 26th to 28th in Syra- 
cuse. The resolution honoring Doctor 
Wiley reads as follows: 

Wuereas, George M. Wiley, now Deputy 
Commissioner of Education of the State of 
New York, as former high school principal, 
Assistant Commissioner of Secondary Educa- 
tion and contributor to professional literature 
of the high school level, has rendered and is 
rendering a distinguished service in the second- 
ary school field, be it 

Resolved, That the Honorable George M. 
Wiley be elected Honorary President of the 
New York State Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 
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HISTORY OF PRINCIPALS 


The history of the Associated Aca- 
demic Principals of the State of New 
York, which was started by the late Dr 
Avery W. Skinner, for many years Di- 
rector of the Examinations and Inspec- 
tions Division of the State Education 
Department and honorary president of 
the Associated Academic Principals, has 
been completed by Herbert L. Sackett, 
principal of Olean High School. The 
history entitled “ A Half-Century of the 
Associated Academic Principals of the 
State of New York, 1885-1934,” was 
presented at the annual holiday confer- 
ence of the New York State Association 
of Secondary School Principals, which 
was held on December 26th to 28th in 
Syracuse. Included in the publication is 
a memorial to Doctor Skinner contributed 
by George R. Staley, superintendent of 
schools at Rome. 

Mr Sackett was the author and director 
of the pageant which commemorated the 
50-year history of the Associated Aca- 
demic Principals and which was a feature 
of the 1934 meeting. 

For school men in general, this history 
which brings together a wealth of original 
material gathered from records of meet- 
ings from earliest days, forms an inter- 
esting summary of educational and 
professional development of the State. 

It is particularly valuable to members 
of the association since it preserves the 
many names, episodes and traditions that 
have colored the 50 years of association 
and educational history. . 

Appreciation for the excellent work in 
editing and publishing the history was ex- 
pressed to Mr Sackett in a resolution 
adopted by the association. The members 
also expressed their appreciation for the 
tribute to Doctor Skinner contributed by 
Superintendent Staley. 
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Health and Physical Education 





WHAT TYPE OF PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR AMERICA?’ 


BY ALEXIS CARREL 


Today, as in the time of John Stuart 
Mill, the worth of the State depends on 
that of the citizens. And the worth of 
the citizens consists in their ability to face 
the realities of existence. Health alone 
does not fit man for life. Strength and 
hardness are also needed. “If we are to 
survive,” said President Roosevelt a few 
months ago, “ we can not be soft in a 
world where there are dangers.” Soft- 
ness results from living in a mechanized 
environment. We are rendered incapable 
of self-help by the machine, as were the 
Romans by slave labor. From the stand- 
point of health, today’s youth compare 
favorably with that of the World War. 
But a vast effort must be made in order 
to increase its physical fitness. This 
work can be done only by those who, like 
yourselves, know the mechanisms of the 
body. 

What is physical fitness? It can be 
defined as the aptitude at serving in the 
army, the factory, the farm, everywhere. 
We generally consider it as equivalent to 
muscular strength, skill and speed, and, 
above all, to endurance. Endurance con- 
sists in the capacity to undergo long hours 
of exertion and to recuperate quickly 
when exhausted; also, to withstand heat, 
cold, humidity, lack of food, lack of sleep ; 
finally, to resist disease. But should we 
be content with this type of physical fit- 
ness? Do not the soldiers of Italy possess 


such bodily efficiency to a high degree: 


‘Address at health and physical education 
meetings, Syracuse, December 26, 1940. 
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Yet they have been defeated easily by tiny 
Greece. Was the lack of productivity of 
the factory workers in France not due to 
factors other than lack of health, skill or 
strength? To fight and to work in time 
of stress require more than well-trained 
muscles. 

Strange to say, physical fitness is a 
complex compound of spiritual as well 
as physiological elements. Man can not 
be divided into separate compartments. 
His muscles, organs, blood and mind con- 
stitute a functional wholeness. Strength 
depends no less on character than on 
muscles, and on the quantity and quality 
of the blood circulating through these 
muscles. And the quality of the blood 
depends on that of the organs. Without 
the help of the heart, the nervous centers, 
the liver, the thyroid and all other glands, 
the muscles of the greatest athlete in the 
world would remain impotent. No soldier 
has even been victorious if not led by faith 
in himself, his chiefs and his country. All 
physiological activities contain mental ele- 
ments. And all mental activities are 
bound to organic function. Moreover, we 
should not forget that there are two kinds 
of mental activities — intellectual and 
nonintellectual, reason and_ sentiment. 
Man is urged to action by sentiment, not 
by reason. Sentiment, that is, enthusiasm, 
hope, dedication, brings strength to the 
body as well as wings to intelligence. 
“Character,” wrote Emerson, “ gives 
splendor to youth, and awe to wrinkled 
skin and grey hairs.” But the substrate 
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well as spiritual. “Man thinks, invents, 
loves, suffers, admires and prays with his 
brain and all his organs.” 

The type of physical fitness needed by 
Americans can not be acquired exclusively 
by gymnasium and athletic field exercises. 
It demands also the molding of the indi- 
vidual by the physical factors of the 
climate, by the chemicals contained in the 
food, by virile physiological and mental 
habits. How 
formation of the muscles, the organs and 


can such simultaneous 


the mind be realized? Is there need of 
new institutions? This task could prob- 
ably be accomplished by the many organi- 
zations already in existence, especially by 
those concerned with the prevention of 
diseases and with physical culture. These 
organizations could enlarge the scope of 
their work, and add moral and organic 
formation to physical training and hy- 
gienic habits. 

The indispensable knowledge for such 
We 


already possess many data on the influ- 


an enterprise can be easily acquired. 


ence on human beings of climate, diet, 
modes of existence and education, meth- 
His- 


tory also has put at our disposal extensive 


ods of physical and mental culture. 


information about the way of living of 
our great ancestors. But this information 
is not available because it is scattered in 
books and magazines, and in the minds of 
innumerable specialists. In order to be 
useful, it has to be synthesized. And a 
proper synthesis does not consist in a 
mere mechanical heaping together of facts 
and doctrines. It must constitute a com- 
plete and well-integrated body of knowl- 
edge, yet simple enough to be embraced 
in its entirety by each one of us. Would 
it be difficult for a small group of experts 
to make such a synthesis at once? Cer- 
tainly not. There has perhaps never been 
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a moment so opportune for human prog- 
ress. At this dawn of a momentous age, 
it would be wise to start on a new road 
and to develop in this country men of 
greater physical and spiritual value than 
have lived at any other time in the history 
of the world. Any enterprise of such 
character requires the closest cooperation 
of all those who are concerned with edu- 
cation. The school has become responsi- 
ble for the development of the physical 
and the moral, as well as of the intellec- 
tual. It faces the duty of fitting children 
for existence in a most difficult and dan- 
gerous time. We should clearly realize 
that Western civilization is being con- 
fronted with the gigantic task of recon- 
structing itself. 
youth must now be prepared. 


It is for such a task that 


——_()- -— - 
KRIMMEL REELECTED 
Paul Krimmel, director of physical 


education in Syracuse schools, was re- 
elected president of the New York State 
Association for Health, Physical Educ?- 
tion and Recreation at the annual meeting 
which was held December 26-28, 1940, 
in Syracuse. Arthur L. Howe, director 
of physical education at Hamburg, was 
elected president. H. Harrison 
Clarke of Syracuse University was named 


vice 


secretary and treasurer. 
a 

Halsey B. Knapp, director of the State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture at Farm- 
ingdale, was elected president of the New 
York State Vocational Association at the 
annual meeting which was held December 
26-28, 1940, in Syracuse. Dr Edith H. 
McArthur, of Saratoga Springs was 
elected vice president, and Samuel T. 
Cramblet, Port Washington, treasurer. 
Roy F. Johncox, of Rochester, 
renamed secretary for his eleventh term. 


was 
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Adult Education 





AMERICAN UNITY PROGRAM 


Intercultural contributions and inter- 
racial cooperation were illustrated by a 
Christmas program given at the Museum 
of the City of New York in an over- 
crowded auditerium on Sunday after- 
noon, December 22d. 

The program was one of scores of its 
type which had been given for years in 
New York City under the direction of 
Elizabeth A. Woodward, of the Bureau 
of Adult Education of the Department. 

Teachers and adult students of the 
Neighborhood Teacher Association co- 
operated enthusiastically. The program 
had been requested, as in other years, by 
the educational director of the museum. 

This opportunity for expression of 
homeland arts was accepted appreciatively 
by Greek, Polish, Italian, Hungarian, 
Spanish and Scandinavian women and 
their children. The costumes were ex- 
quisite museum pieces, and some of the 


ALIENS IN 


About one-quarter of the approx- 
imately 5,000,000 aliens in the United 
States are in New York State, according 
to estimates of the Bureau of Adult 
Education of the Department. The esti- 
mates are based upon figures on alien 
registration, released by the United States 
Department of Justice. 

For the period ending January 3, 1941, 
a total of 4,720,282 alien forms had been 
received in Washington “ with thousands 


still pouring in every day from all parts 
The cumulative figure 


of the Nation.” 
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dances had been performed at the 
World’s Fair or for New York City park 
festivals. Christmas carols were sung in 
Polish, Hungarian, Greek, Spanish and 
Italian languages, with community carol 
singing in English. Leonard Piazza, or- 
ganizer and trustee of the Italian Board 
of Guardians, spoke briefly on the need 
for adult education day work by neigh- 
borhoods. He emphasized the civic and 
national importance of parent educa- 
tion. Miss Woodward spoke briefly of 
interesting Christmas customs in other 
countries. 

The crowds turned away from the 
auditorium attested to the timeliness of 
such a program as a means of interracial 
understanding and good will. 

In the audience many civic organiza- 
tions and educational groups were repre- 
sented, including Colonial Dames, Sorosis 
Club, public school adult education teach- 
ers and civic and social workers. 


THE STATE 


for New York State up to and including 
January 3d is 1,211,329. It is estimated 
that the final total will be somewhere 
around 5,000,000 for the country as a 
whole. 

New York State has always had a dis- 
proportionate share of immigrants arriv- 
ing in New York and designating this 
State as their permanent residence. Al- 
though it has only approximately one- 
tenth of the population of the United 
States, it received during the period 
1900-23, 29.7 per cent of all immigrants 
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to the United States. From 1924 through 
1935, the percentage ranged from 23.6 
in 1924 to 39.1 in 1935. 

These figures present a challenge to 
the educational forces of the State, says 
Caroline A. Whipple, Chief of the 
Bureau of Adult Education. She says: 

In these days of world crisis, it is important 
that we have a united people. To have this 
unity in New York State necessitates many 
more educational opportunities for our vast 
foreign-born and alien population than are now 
provided. If we demand “attachment to the 
principles of the Constitution,” we must see 
to it that aliens, both newcomers and those 
resident here for years, understand what these 
principles are and that furthermore they under- 
stand the nature of the struggle that is dividing 
the world today. 

——_Oo—_—_ 


JOSEPH PARK HONORED 


Dr Joseph C. Park, who retired in 1939 
after 37 years as teacher and director of 
industrial arts teacher education at the 
Oswego State Normal School, received 
the New York State Vocational Associ- 
ation’s 1940 award of the medallion for 
outstanding service to the cause of voca- 
tional education. The award was made 
at the annual dinner of the association 
on December 27th in Syracuse. 


———()—-——_ 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Atlantic City, N. J., February 
22d-27th 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass., April 10th-13th 

Eastern Arts Association, New York, 
April 16th-19th 

American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, Atlantic 
City, N. J., April 30th-May3d 

Conference of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, Albany, May 5th-6th 
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BILL OF RIGHTS 


The designation of the week of Febru- 
ary 17th by the Regents as Bill of Rights 
Week has opened the way for the observ- 
ance of that week by adults as well as 
children and youth. 

An impressive program of observance 
has been prepared by the Bureau of Adult 
Education of the Department in coopera- 
tion with the Conference on Democratic 
Processes and the Citizenship Educational 
Service. In this joint endeavor, 45 civic 
and educational agencies in New York 
State will assist in distributing materials 
and promoting forums, pageantry and 
study. 

Materials for both serious study and 
popular reading are available. The State 
Education Department has published and 
distributed to schools a bulletin entitled 
Our Heritage of Freedom, containing 
suggestions for the observance of Bill of 
Rights Week. The Conference on Demo- 
cratic Processes, 152 Washington avenue, 
Albany, and the Citizenship Educational 
Service, Chanin Building, New York 
City, have copies of Invitation to Free- 
dom (10 cents), and Footprints of the 
Trojan Horse (25 cents) and a kit of 
six pamphlets for $1.10. American 
Rights — Civil and Political (25 cents) 
may be obtained at the Fort Orange 
Press, Albany. 


—_.)————_ 


NEW YORK PROGRAM 


In his message to principals on Bill of 
Rights Week, Superintendent Harold G. 
Campbell, of New York City, said: 

Due consideration should also be given to 
the ways in which each school can assist in 
spreading a greater appreciation of our demo- 
cratic heritage among adults. To this end 
parents should be invited to attend the school 
exercises and if possible evening meetings 
should also be arranged. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS STUDY FORMER PUPILS 


Fifty city and village superintendents 
in New York State will engage in a study 
of pupils who were registered in the 
school year 1939-40. The schools under 
these superintendents will gather data 
about these former pupils during the last 
two weeks in January. The data will be 
gathered by mail, by messenger and by 
personal interview and will be sum- 
marized in the office of Dr J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for 
Research. 

This study of the young people when 
they are out of school is planned as a 
measure of the effectiveness of the present 
secondary school program. This informa- 
tion is basic to a continuous appraisal of 
the school program and of occupational 
adjustment. It is expected to indicate 
areas in the curriculum needing revision 
and also to assist in the evaluation of prac- 
tices and technics which the school em- 
ploys to launch young people on a career 
outside the school. The introduction of 
new practices or technics may be sug- 
gested. 

The study is expected to answer such 
questions as these: 

1 How many young people are actually 
finding jobs? In what kinds of employ- 
ment? What agencies help them get 
jobs? 

2 What percentage of young people 
actually continue their education? In 
what kinds of schools? 


3 To what extent does the counseling 
and training which the school is giving 
young people help them to secure and 
progress in employment? 
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4 What happens to those boys and 
girls who drop out of school before grad- 
uation? What is their attitude toward 
the school? 

5 What information can former pupils 
divulge which will help the schools to 
counsel and train young people still in 
school ? 

6 What further assistance can the 
school offer to young people who have 
left school? 

The first step in the plan involves the 
gathering of data in January 1941 on all 
pupils who were last registered during 
the school year 1939-40, Each January 
a similar study is to be made of a similar 
succeeding group. Later studies of the 
original group are planned to find out 
what effect the passing of time and the 
experience gained outside of school have 
had. 

a 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


The Educational Research Association 
of New York State elected the following 
officers at its meeting in Syracuse, Decem- 
ber 26th: president, Dr O. E. Hertzberg, 
director of research, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo; vice president, Dr John W. 
Sahlstrom, superintendent of schools, 
Elmira Heights; secretary, Dr Arvid J. 
Burke, director of public information, 
New York State Teachers Association, 
Albany ; directors, Sim J. Smith, assistant 
superintendent of schools, New Rochelle ; 
and Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Research, State Edu- 
cation Department. 
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Oxford Central School Homemaking Center 





OXFORD SCHOOL HAS HOMEMAKING COTTAGE 


The Oxford Central District maintains 
its homemaking department in a cottage 
known as “ The Bungalow.” It consists 
of living room, bedroom, kitchen and 
bath, and presents an ideal homelike 
atmosphere for carrying on homemaking 
activities. It is furnished in maple furni- 
ture of colonial design and one of its 
chief charms is a large brick fireplace in 
the living room. 

Whenever possible the work is organ- 
ized on a group basis so that different 
activities are being carried on in each of 
the rooms at the same time. The girls 
have full responsibility for the care of the 
house and frequently have opportunity to 
select or make new furnishings. They 
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delight in rearranging the furniture and 
take pride in the appearance of the rooms. 
The teacher of 
the Oxford Central 
Bloomer. The supervising principal is 
G. Challis Franklin and the district super- 
intendent of schools is John S. Childs. 


home economics at 
School is Miriam 





en) 


Benjamin R. Miller, supervisor in 
the Division of School Administrative 
Services, recently visited schools in the 
counties of Putnam, Orange and Dela- 
ware for the purpose of surveying trans- 
portation routes and facilities. 
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BUS GARAGE SAVES MONEY 


A saving of $801.80 in the first three 
months of the current school year is re- 
ported by the Middleburg Central School 
through the use of its own garage. In 
December 1939 the school began storing 
and maintaining its fleet of 11 school 
buses in a garage built by the district. 
The saving reported is based upon a com- 
parison of costs for the first three months 
of this year with the cost for a similar 
period the previous year. 

A bus driver-mechanic has supervision 
of the garage and is in charge of all re- 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SECTION 


Superintendent William D. Aker, of 
the third supervisory district of Schoharie 
county, and president of the State Asso- 
ciation of District Superintendents, spoke 
on the subject “ The Necessity of Main- 
taining State Aid for Central Schools at 
the Present Level,” at the 
meeting of the Central School Section of 
the State Association of Secondary 
School Principals meeting in Syracuse on 
December 27th. Robert H. Wiley, prin- 
cipal at Bridgehampton, was chairman 
of the section. Other speakers were: 
Stewart H. Smith, principal at Middle- 
burg; Professor Charles N. Waldron, of 
Union College ; Harry D. Linton, director 
of secondary education in Schenectady ; 
Franklyn S. Barry, principal at Sidney ; 
Allan P. Bradley, principal at Earlville ; 
Harold M. Elsbree, principal at Mexico; 
Frank K. Mosher, principal at Marion; 
Robert E. Bell, principal at Chappaqua ; 
Clyde Chauncey, field representative of 
student work council for N.Y. A. 

How the central schools may help their 
pupils develop social competence was the 


luncheon 


theme of the discussions. 
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pairs and maintenance in connection with 
the fleet. Through the use of a gasoline 
pump owned by the district and by pur- 
chase of gasoline under the state contract, 
a saving for the first three months of the 
school year of $416 is noted. 

The district’s 11 buses travel 465 miles 
a day and transport 487 pupils. 

The supervising principal of the dis- 
trict is Stewart H. Smith and the district 
William 


superintendent of schools is 


Spencer. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


The February radio programs in the 
Rural Education and Rural Life Series 
School 


sponsored by the Division of 


Administrative Services and_ broadcast 
by Station WGY Mondays at 12.45 p. m. 
follow : 

10th, “ Youth, 
and Conscription,” Dr Robert W. Fred- 
New York State 
Teachers, Albany 


February Democracy 


erick, College for 
February 17th, “ Rural Education in 


the News,” Francis E. Griffin, super- 
visor, Division of School Administrative 
Services 

February 24th, “ Farm Paper of the 
Air Book Review,” Louis Jones, New 


York State College for Teachers 





Burton H. Belknap, supervisor in the 
Division of School Administrative Serv- 
ices, visited the Poospatuck Indian Reser- 
vation to inspect recent major repairs to 
the school building on the reservation. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION FOR DEFENSE 


Home economics education has a 
definite place in the defense program of 
any community, Marion S. Van Liew, 
Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education, points out. Personnel and 
homes as well as armaments need to be 
strengthened she declares, and this makes 
home economics education essential for 
its fundamental purpose is to strengthen 
home life. There follow some sugges- 
tions for home economics education in 
the defense program. 

The home economics teacher needs to 
keep alert to all changes in social and 
economic life to foresee their effect on 
homes and family groups. 

She needs constantly to keep in touch 
with homes in order to recognize the 
effect of these conditions on them and 
consider ways to help them meet problems 
as they arise. 

The teacher will want to know of the 
defense program of other organizations 
and agencies in the community in order 
to determine the special contribution that 
home economics education can make. 

A meeting could be called of repre- 
sentatives of all organizations and agen- 
cies whose chief concern is home and 
family life, to consider needs common to 
the homes of the community. Plans can 
be made cooperatively for sharing in 
meeting these needs. 

Helping the teacher select activities for 
classroom experiences that would defi- 
nitely help children share in emergencies 
in homes, a group of mothers might be 
invited to discuss what some home emer- 
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gencies are and what children need to be 
able to do to take responsibility. 

Through the present high school classes, 
home economics education can contribute 
to the defense program by helping pupils 
know what the surplus food commodities 
are each month and how to use them, 
care for their own clothing, care for 
younger children, become familiar with 
simple home nursing technics and _ first 
aid, contribute to happy family life, 
recognize the fun families can have 
together with no expense, develop some 
management ability, develop ability to 
work together, share in household activi- 
ties some skill and _ satisfaction, 
contribute to making home a comfortable 
and convenient place to live. 


with 


Adult homemaking classes will make 
one of the most definite contributions to 
strengthening home life. Federal funds 
for teachers’ salaries are available for this 
Teachers may be employed for a 
serics of lessons or for full time. In the 
latter case, a consulting center could be 
set up in a home, a store or a schoolroom, 
with the adult homemaking teacher in 
charge. Consultation hours on home 
problems could be _ scheduled, 
visited to learn of home needs and to 
demonstrations 


work. 


homes 


teach in homes, group 
can be given and classes taught. 

Adult homemaking education organ- 
ized and conducted under the auspices of 
the board of education should be a part 
of the adult education program of the 
community and should be developed in 
cooperation with other agencies making 


some contribution to home living. 
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APPROVED TEACHERS 


Superintendents and principals who 
will be needing teachers of home eco- 
nomics for September 1941 will be able 
to select inexperienced teachers from the 
June 1941 classes of the following col- 
leges and universities of this State where 
approved teacher-training courses are in 
operation: State Teachers College, Buf- 
falo, Cornell University, New York Uni- 
versity, Plattsburg State Normal School, 
Russell Sage College, Skidmore College, 
Syracuse University. 

The Plattsburg State Normal School 
is graduating its first group from the 
approved teacher-training curriculum or- 
ganized in September 1937. A group of 
33 will receive bachelor of science degrees. 
Each one has had 12 weeks of student 
teaching experience in schools typical of 
the majority selecting inexperienced 
teachers for their home economics work. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation recommends that school adminis- 
trators select teachers who have been 
trained in this State since they are 
familiar with the state program of home 
economics education as well as the general 
public school program. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


Boards of education may again employ 
teachers of the vocational program in 
home economics for an additional month 
of service to the school district during 
the summer, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education has announced. Federal 
funds are available for the teacher's 
salary for this additional work. In the 
next issue of this Bulletin, announcement 
will be made of a series of spring confer- 
ences to discuss this feature of the voca- 
tional homemaking program. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation has called a meeting of members 
of advisory committees of high school 
home economics departments on Wednes- 
day, February 12th, in Room 3M13, of 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

This is the second state conference ot 
members of advisory committees. It is 
called during Farm and Home Week 
with the thought that many of the advis- 
ory committee members may be attending 
this program. 

Through this conference it is hoped 
to acquaint members with the state pro- 
gram of home economics education, to 
consider the function of advisory com- 
mittees and to discuss how this group can 
best serve in the development of the 
school home economics department. 


N. Y. A. PROGRAM 


Federal funds have been allotted to the 
states to develop an educational program 
for defense in the National Youth Admin- 
istration work program. The regulations 
have been interpreted sufficiently broadly 
so that it includes homemaking education. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation is directing this new program. 
Teachers of homemaking have been 
engaged at the resident centers at 
Auburn, Buffalo, Hartwick, Jamestown 
and Woodstock. Plans are now under 
way for developing homemaking educa- 
tion in the nonresident centers. 

Margaret Prentice, of the State School 
of Agriculture at Cobleskill, has been 
appointed state supervisor of this work. 
She is on leave of absence from Cobles- 
kill until July Ist. 
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At the annual meetings of the State 
Horticultural Society at Rochester, 
January 14th-17th, and at Kingston, 
January 29th-3lst, Future Farmers of 
the agricultural departments near these 
cities packed and marketed more than 
200 bushels of apples under the Empire 
State Red Label brand. An important 
recent trend in the merchandising of 
farm products has been the preparation 
of smaller packages by the grower or 
manufacturer for use. The 
cracker barrel has given way to the one- 
Onions, potatoes 


consumer 


pound cardboard box. 
and many other vegetables are available 
now in five, ten and 15-pound sacks. 
Farmers have learned that they must give 
the consumer what he wants, when he 
wants it and in a form and quantity 
adapted to his needs. At present most 
consumers purchase in small quantities. 
The merchandising of apples has not 
kept pace with many other products. 
Consumer packages of apples are rare on 
the retail markets. Usually the clerks 
still weigh out the desired quantity from 
a stock supply. At the Rochester meeting 


the Future Farmers cooperated in a 
marketing demonstration of apples in 
consumer packages. MacIntosh and 


Northern Spy varieties, purchased from 
a grower in orchard-run condition, were 


FARM TRAINING AT 


The Bureau of Agricultural Education 
has called to the attention of school 
officials the farm training opportunities 
available at the resident center at Hart- 
wick. Two years ago the National Youth 
Administration, under the joint sponsor- 
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FARM YOUTH ENGAGE IN MARKETING PROJECT 





graded and packed in two-pound paper 
board boxes, five-pound cardboard carry- 
ing boxes, five-pound cellophane bags 
and in 20-pound wooden boxes. 
were sold at the show as well as to retail 
merchants of Rochester who cooperated 
in the venture. 

All apples packed were inspected by 
the New York State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets and the Red Label 
of the Empire State brand placed on each 


Apples 


package. Fancy apples were packed in 
the smaller packages and the smaller ones 
in the larger boxes. Apples of lower 
grade were pressed into apple juice and 
sold to the visitors at the show. 

A similar project was conducted at the 
Kingston show on a smaller basis. Care- 
ful cost records were kept to determine 
popularity of the different containers. 

This merchandising project was planned 
to give the Future Farmers of the apple 
areas some first-hand practical experience 
in putting up high quality apples in con- 
sumer packages, and to make a start in 
introducing to the trade packages for 
apples consistent with the trend in other 
commodities. 

At both of these meetings the Future 
Farmers had displays of apples and took 
part in the judging program and the 
speaking contest of the society. 


HARTWICK CENTER 


ship of the Bureau of Agricultural Edu- 
cation of the State Education Department 
and the Extension Service of the State 
College of Agriculture, established a 
resident center at the old Hartwick 


Seminary for the purpose of preparing 
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young men to become skilled agricultural 
workers. With the passage of a recent 
act of Congress, the teaching program at 
the center is under the direction of the 
State Education Department, while the 
production, living and recreation facilities 
remain under the direction of the National 
Youth Administration. 

Supervisory officers and teachers who 
are familiar with young men between the 
ages of 17 and 24 years who could profit 
by a year’s training with complete main- 
tenance at the center are requested to 
send their names and a brief statement 
of their experience and interests to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education. Steps 
will be taken thereafter to have the 
officials of the center give them informa- 
tion regarding application and time of 
admission. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Education 
points out that the center offers an oppor- 
tunity for preparation for skilled work- 
manship in agriculture with practically 
no financial outlay. The production 


EXCESS QUOTA FUND 

Federal checks were sent by the 
Department in January to all vocational 
departments of home economics. This 
included an amount of money from the 
excess quota fund which varies for each 
school, depending on the teacher’s salary 
and the proportion of time spent in 
teaching vocational classes. The Bureau 
of Home Economics Education suggests 
that all or part of this money be used for 
adult homemaking education since the 
organization of such work can well be a 


part of the schools’ educational defense 


program. 
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activities include the routine work with 
livestock, poultry, crops and machinery, 
together with the usual repair and con- 
struction work on farm buildings and the 
care and repair of power tools and 
equipment. <A gift of several teams of 
Belgian horses will greatly increase the 
practice facilities on the farm. 

Experienced instructors in agriculture 
have been employed to provide training 
in the practical phases of animal hus- 
bandry, field crops, vegetable crops, 
farm mechanics and farm management. 
This training is closely related to the 
work experience at the production center. 

As at all centers, the youths at Hart- 
wick share in house and kitchen duties 
and through rotating committees conduct 
recreational programs, cooperative leader- 
ship training and experience in citizen- 
ship building. 

There are no prerequisites for entrance. 
A rural or semirural background is highly 
desirable. A sincere desire is of course 
fundamental. 


GETMAN REELECTED 


Dr Arthur K. Getman, Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, which was 
held at San Francisco on December 13th- 
18th. Doctor Getman was reelected for 
a second five-year term chairman of the 
research committee of the association. 
This committee has just completed a com- 
prehensive study of the occupational 
distribution of vocational school gradu- 
ates in the Williamsport (Pa.) area. 
Plans are being made for a nationwide 
study of the issues and problems in voca- 
tional and technical education. 
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School and Pullic Libraries 












LIBRARIES AID DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Watertown, Flower Memorial Library 


Libraries of New York State are organ- 
izing their resources to meet national 
defense needs, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Division of Adult Educa- 
and Library Extension. These 
tell of 
books and cooperation with those direct- 
ing enrolled in training 
classes. Excerpts from some of these 
statements follow: 


tion 


reports purchases of technical 


and defense 


Syracuse Public Library 
We are pretty busy, chiefly in shifting the 
Industrial Department to a larger room. We 
note a considerable increase in demand for in- 
dustrial books, notably in aviation. 


Binghamton Public Library 

Binghamton Public Library has had an in- 
creased demand for technical books. Three 
hundred dollars has been appropriated from 
the Phelps special fund for additional technical 
books. 

Schenectady Public Library 

Since early fall this library has had an un- 
precedented demand for books in the technical 
field, particularly for books on all aspects of 
shopwork, blueprint reading, welding, applied 
mathematics, electricity, boring and milling, 
lathes, mechanical drawing, toolmaking and all 
divisions of electrical engineering. We have 
spent many hundreds of dollars to bring our 
collection nearer to public needs but still find 
many reserves on file and very few up-to-date 
books on the shelves for this type of material. 
It is our impression that the demand for such 
material is increasing every day and will be 
heavier in the future. 


Utica Public Library 
There is call for books on aviation, machine 
shop, machine design, welding, mathematics and 
electricity. We will purchase books to meet 
these demands in so far as our funds permit. 
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We have the national defense activities well 
in mind and are planning to do our bit as soon 
as the opportunity is presented. At present at 
Pine Camp (10 miles away) Uncle Sam is 
building barracks and hangars, assembly halls, 
restaurants etc. for a camp to accommodate 50 
or 60 thousand men next summer. We are buy- 
ing technical books as far as funds will per- 
mit — books on construction, ordnance, military 
science, mechanized equipment etc. . . . We are 
trying to anticipate future needs. 


Albany Public Library 


Our technical assistant estimates that, as a 
result of emergency industrial training now 
going on in Albany, we have had approximately 
a 500 per cent increase in the demand for our 
books and services. The use of our collection 
for reference purposes has increased, especially 
in the following industries: chemical, iron and 
steel, machinery, petroleum, plastics, protective 
coatings, rubber synthetic 
textiles. 

In book circulation the increase is 
noticeable in mechanical drawing and blueprint 
reading and in aeronautics and related subjects 
such as meteorology. 

We have always tried to keep our collection 
well weeded out and up-to-date in the fields of 
Albany manufacturing interests and mechanical 
industries. We estimate that the increased de- 
mand will not necessitate greatly increased ex- 
penditures in 1941. 


products, rubber, 


most 


Buffalo Public Library 


The national defense activities have resulted 
in tremendously increased employment, with the 
resultant difficulties of our factories in securing 
qualified mechanics, and particularly leaders 
able to assume the responsibility of shop fore- 
men, assistant superintendents etc. This has 
resulted in a considerable increase in demands 
for technical books. 

The United States Government has furnished 
the Buffalo board of education with $200,000 
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to be used for vocational teachers’ salaries for 
special classes for the instruction of men. As 
a result of this, new teachers have been em- 
ployed and 8000 pupils were enrolled in the 
special evening and night classes. 

In order to get the full value of the money 
spent for this instruction, both teachers and 
pupils need additional technical books. This 
need will continue and become more pressing. 

We have considerably extended our buying 
of technical books, but this can only be done 
by decreasing the purchase of other books, and 
this decrease is primarily in the books for use 
in elementary schools. The chief problem in 
Buffalo is that more technical books should be 
made available either through the service of 
the library or through the board of education. 


Elmira, Steele Memorial Library 


We have felt the demand for books on blue- 
print reading, aeronautics, machine tools etc. 
to quite an extent, and with the help of the 
A. L. A. lists recently issued, I have made up 
a large order of books to reinforce that phase 
of our collection. However, I am holding up 
the order until some action is taken on our 
budget by the city council. 

In addition to this I have obtained from the 
superintendent of schools a list of the names of 
all instructors of national defense training 
classes. I have prepared a letter and a mimeo- 
graphed list which supplements the A. L. A. 
lists, and as soon as our books are here I shall 
send this material, with a copy of the A. L. A. 
list to each class instructor and to plant fore- 
men throughout the city. 


Mount Vernon Public Library 


We have checked the three National Defense 
Booklists put out by A. L. A. thus far: 

1 Industrial training for national defense 

2 Aeronautical training for national defense 

3 Engineering defense training 

Considering these three lists as a whole, the 
library already had at least 70 per cent of the 
material listed and with the titles ordered, will 
eventually have at least 90 per cent of the titles, 
some in duplicate. 

We conferred with the instructor of courses 
in the Mount Vernon Defense School as to the 
books best suited to their purposes and have 
duplicated titles as requested. 
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We have furnished to a local committee a 
list of local industrial firms as the first step 
in a survey to determine which firms have facil- 
ities for filling government orders. 

We are cumulating the above-mentioned 
A. L. A. lists, on which our call numbers have 
been typed in red, within attractive, serviceable 
binders to be placed near the bulletin boards 
of appropriate key points in the community 
such as the City Hall, office of the New York 
State Employment Service, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. M. H. A., local technical training school, 
and perhaps at some of the more important 
industrial plants. 

The reference department reports a much 
greater demand than usual for technical books 
and we are beginning to notice some increase 
in circulation figures in the 500’s and 600’s. 

We are making even more liberal our policy 
of circulating the technical books which most 
libraries limit to reference use only. 


Port Chester Public Library 


Many of our patrons are definitely interested 
in books purchased with the defense program 
in mind. . . . Those in charge of our industrial 
defense classes know that the library stands 
ready to purchase any books that may be needed 
in the classes. 

Our hours of 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. stand as 
before and our book funds have not been in- 
creased. We are buying fewer books of the 
purely diverting type in order to have funds 
for the other books. 


Hempstead Library 


We gave about 300 books of fiction to the 
enlisted men’s club, but it was the technical and 
mathematical books which they wanted most. 
So we threw open our doors to them, and they 
have been most grateful. The men from 
Mitchell Field formerly paid a nonresident fee. 

We have had no increase in the book budget, 
nor longer hours. We have managed so far 
by using discrimination in our buying. I am 
very happy to be able to assist everyone seek- 
ing our help and they do need us for we are 
the library nearest to them. 


Auburn, Seymour Library 


The N. Y. A. boys and their personnel di- 
rector at the Residence Center use the library. 
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White Plains Public Library 


We have had a considerable increase in the 
number of questions in technological subjects, 
particularly welding, machine shopwork, air- 
planes and air navigation and ship building. 

We have purchased many more books in 
these fields than we would have in normal years 
and have made lists and offered our coopera- 
tion to the local teachers of defense and voca- 
tional subjects. We hope to set up 
displays and possibly to take groups of books 
to special classes. With the new emphasis on 
speed of production, local interest will increase. 


more 


Troy Public Library 


The national defense activities have affected 
the Troy Public Library. This has been chiefly 
a demand for books—more books and new 
books on the various technical subjects. 


Canton Free Library 


The Public Affairs Forum, with which the 
Woman’s Library Association cooperates, meets 
every winter in the Paige Room of the library, 
and this winter it has been trying to stress 
the idea of patriotism, and to carry the idea 
that America has a way of life and ideals that 
are worth defending. This is conducted largely 
by the college staff. 


Niagara Falls Public Library 


The building of a Bell Aircraft unit here 
has quickened and intensified interest in that 
field. Courses in cooperation with the defense 
program to develop trade workers have been 
started in the vocational high school. Fort 
Niagara emphasizes the need for recreational 
reading. 

Our buying has been ahead of all these de- 
mands when possible and requests are enabling 
us to keep pace with them. 

Buying and circulation are heavy in all the 
worth while fields. Reference and student use 
of the buildings quite outdistances previous 
records. 

Ithaca Library Association 

In anticipation of the opening of a defense 

training school here, we have added a number 


of recent technical books, selected from the 
Bibliography issued by the A. L. A. Booklist. 
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DANGERS TO DEMOCRACY 


Part 2 of the January 1, 1941, issue of 
The Booklist issued by the American 
Library Association carries a very im- 
portant list: The Dangers to Democracy: 
What can be done about them? 
It is an annotated list broken down into 
numerous subheadings and lists not only 
books but pamphlets and articles. 
It will be useful to libraries to help 
round out their collections on these vital 
subjects. Teachers and leaders of study 
groups will find it valuable and _indi- 
vidual readers will consult it as a guide 
to broaden and deepen their understand- 
ing “of the job of building a democratic 
commonwealth for the twentieth century.” 
The topics covered are: 
I The Dangers from Without 
A From the Armies of Tyrants 
B From the Ideas of Tyrants 
C From the International Anarchy 
PD From the Recoil of War 

Il The Dangers from Within 
A From the Lack of 

Democracy 

B From the Spirit of Ruthless In- 


Economic 


dividualism 
C From Unemployment 
D) From Frustrated Youth 
.F From Disunity and Group An- 
tagonisms 
F From Loss of Civil Liberties 
G From Propaganda and Hysteria 
H From Diminishing Democracy 
in Local Affairs 
I From a Lack of Civic Education 
J From Disregard of Things of the 
Spirit 
It may be obtained from the American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. The price of a 
single copy is 25 cents and there are dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 
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TRAVELING SHOWS 


The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts announces a list of 14 exhibitions 
available for travel. The list, which 
ranges widely over the field of the graphic 
arts, is the largest and most varied 
offered since the institute initiated the 
traveling exhibitions in 1923. 

Among the shows at present available 
are the British Fifty Books, which are 
now on their way to this country after a 
long delay occasioned by war conditions ; 
Latin American Printing, a collection of 
books, magazines, posters and miscellane- 
ous printing selected by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union; the National Commercial 
Printing Exhibition, containing the best 
work shown in nine regional exhibitions 
held throughout the country; Magazines 
of the Twenty-five Years, 1915-1940, 
illustrating the changes of the past quarter 
century in typography, art work and pro- 
duction methods; and an Exhibition of 
Newspaper Typography in three sections 
including the winners of the 1940 Ayer 
awards, The New York Times historical 
exhibition tracing the development of 
newspapers since the fifteenth century, 
and a collection of newspapers from other 
countries. 

Among the exhibitions that will soon 
be available are Living Lithography, 
Propaganda and the Graphic Arts; Book 
Jacket Exhibition, The Work of Pynson 
Printers (the last two available from 
February); Fifty Books of the Year 
(March), and Sixty Textbooks of the 
Year (May). 

In addition, three “ Little Shows,” 
designed to meet the needs of institutions 
with limited exhibition facilities, are 
offered. These include Early Printing, 
100 Years of Children’s Book Illustration, 


and Prints. 
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An attractive folder describing the 
exhibitions offered for 1941 may be ob- 
tained by writing to The American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts, 115 East 40th 
street, New York, N. Y. 





READERS’ ADVISORY SERVICE 


“ Reading for Democracy” was re- 
cently the subject of an exhibit at Har- 
manus Bleecker Library and also of “ The 
sridge,” the guide to books published by 
the Albany Public Library. Grace A. 
Moore contributed the leading article to 
this number of “The Bridge.” Miss 
Moore is special assistant in adult educa- 
tion. 

Courses outlined by Miss Moore are 
on Propaganda, United States, Isolation 
or Leadership?, A United States of 
Europe, Our Neighbors to the South. 

In a_ special corner at Harmanus 
Bleecker Library Miss Moore is available 
for consultation. Miss Moore finds two 
notable trends in reading courses re- 
quested: one, toward understanding 
America by refugees as well as by Al- 
banians; the other, in the field of psy- 
chology to help with the job in hand. 


—_9———_ 


LIBRARIAN RETIRES 


Maud D. Brooks, librarian for 33 years 
of the Olean Public Library, was honored 
at a testimonial dinner on December 18th, 
when citizens of the community paid 
tribute to her long career of public 
service. Miss Brooks retired December 
31st. She is to be succeeded by James 
Taylor Dunn. 

Mr Dunn comes from Chemung 
county, where he has been county libra- 
rian. 
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(Concluded from page 138) 
within the army and navy for which one may 
qualify, the nature and complexity of defense 
preparations, American foreign policy etc. 

4 To enrol young women in defense of the 
home front along the lines already developed 
successfully by women’s organizations in many 
communities, including consumer problems in 
the home, home and community health, home 
and community nursing, nursery school manage- 
ment, nutrition, child care and development, and 
employment opportunities for women to replace 
men called to military service. 

5 To prepare for the postwar economy, home- 
coming of youth from military life and the 
readjustment of employment and _ social life 
when defense production ceases. 


One of the distinctive features of the 
state program is cooperation with public 
and private community services that are 
already established and for which the 
state agency hopes to create more con- 
sumer demand among the young people 
who were recently in school but are there 
no longer. 

The program is now being initiated in 
three cities: Schenectady, Ithaca 
Yonkers. With the lessons learned from 
experience in these selected areas, the in- 
vitation to other communities to partici- 
pate will be made as rapidly as resources 


and 


permit. 

Associated with the State Director are 
Rita M. Cowan, state supervisor of youth 
group activities of the National Youth 
Administration, and John W. Herring, 
associate supervisor in the Bureau of 
Adult Education of the State Education 
Department. 

Besides Doctor Eddy the state execu- 
tive committee consists of: Arvie Eldred, 
executive secretary, State Teachers Asso- 
ciation; N. L. Engelhardt, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; Karl D. Hesley, state admin- 
istrator, National Youth Administration ; 
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CIVIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 





Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship, Syracuse 
University ; W. Howard Pillsbury, super- 
intendent of schools, Schenectady; and 


William E. Mosher, dean, 


Associate Commis- 
Special consultant 


Lewis A. Wilson, 
sioner of Education. 
with the committee is Mrs Martha H. 
Eddy, professor of home economics at 
Cornell University. 


——_O————_- 


SERVICE TO PARENTS 


Mrs Ruth Townsend Taggart, part- 
time assistant of the Albany Public Li- 
brary, has resumed her service to parents, 
leaders and those interested in child de- 
velopment and parent education at 
Harmanus Bleecker Library Wednesdays 
from 1.30 to 5 p. m. She helps with the 
selection of book and pamphlet material 
and meets by special appointment those 
unable to come to the library on Wednes- 
days. Mrs Taggart is a graduate of the 
Pratt Institute School of Library Service 
and is the mother of two boys. 

In a_ special alcove at 
Bleecker Library are shelved approxi- 
mately 1500 volumes on subjects relating 
to family life, child care and training, 
marriage, homemaking, sex education, 
child psychology and mental hygiene. 
Pamphlets and scrapbooks on topics such 
as fear, authority, discipline, vocational 
guidance and adolescence are also avail- 
able. 

The collection is kept up to date by 
the book reviewing committee of the 
Albany Committee on Parent Education, 
composed of professional and lay leaders, 
librarians and parents. They examine 
new publications as they appear and pool 
experiences of both individuals and 
groups in the selection of reading matter. 


Harmanus 
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BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 


Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds of the De- 
partment include the following : 

Deer Park, additions and alterations to ele- 
mentary school, $38,578; approved June 29th 

Slingerlands, new elementary school, $104,- 
292; approved July 5th 

District 5, West Seneca, Erie county, new 
elementary school, $126,055.20; approved Sep- 
tember 19th 

Great Neck, alterations and addition.to high 
school, $535,000; approved October 9th 

Fort Plain, improvement to school grounds, 
$8599; approved November 12th 

Otego, addition to garage, $951.85; approved 
November 18th 

District 17, Johnstown, Fulton county, altera- 
tions and addition to elementary school, $3900; 
approved November 19th 

Webster, driveway, storm water sewer and 
parking area, $11,530; approved November 25th 

District 9, Penfield, Monroe county, addition 
to elementary school, $1993.20; approved 
November 25th 

LaFayette, grading and planting of central 
school grounds, $1150; approved November 27th 

Bethpage, installation of steel stairs in ele- 
mentary school, $1480; approved December 3d 

Clinton Heights, installation of oil burners, 
$2700; approved December 9th 

Tarrytown, improvements to F. R. Pierson 
Elementary School, $10,089; approved Decem- 
ber 24th 

Port Chester, improvements to various school 
buildings and grounds, $52,980; approved 
December 24th 

Oyster Bay, change in the gymnasium light- 
ing system of the grade and high school build- 
ing, $772; approved January 2d 


Preliminary Plans 


Preliminary plans have been submitted 
for the following projects : 


Angola, physical education and recreational 
development 
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Ogdensburg, alterations to Sherman School 

Tarrytown, erection of a house for superin- 
tendent’s residence 

New Hyde Park, alterations and improve- 
ments 

Chenango Forks, bus garage 

Wallkill, addition to school 

Dunkirk, alterations to School 4 

Cape Vincent, new central school 

Highland Falls, recreation facilities 

Ossining, improvements to buildings 

Liberty, addition 


—_QO-——_ 


CHAMPLAIN SCHOOL BURNS 


The Champlain High School, a three- 
story brick building that was built in 
1884 and in which several generations of 
Champlain children have received their 
education, was destroyed by fire on De- 
cember 16th. The pupils are receiving 
instruction in temporary quarters pend- 
ing the rebuilding of the school. 


SS 


By a vote of 198 to 133, taxpayers of 
the Wallkill Central School District have 
approved the issuance of bonds for 
$285,000 for the erection of an addition 
to the Borden School in Wallkill and the 
construction of a new building in Platte- 
kill. 


ee) 


Walter A. Cox, director of practice 
teaching at Ithaca College and former 
director of health education in the Albany 
public schools, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of health and physical education at 
Springfield College. 
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KENMORE SCHOOL DEDICATED WITH PAGEANT 


and four rooms for courses in art, all 


In connection with the dedication of 
the Kenmore Senior High School, a 
pageant, “‘ The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy,” written and pro- 
duced by the teachers and pupils, was 
presented to large audiences on two 
nights. A cast of more than 300 persons 
took part in the pageant, which showed 
how the modern school helps pupils at- 
sel f-realization, 


tain the objectives of 
good human relations, economic efficiency 
and civic responsibility. Instrumental 


and vocal selections added to the enjoy- 
ment of the pageant. 

Speaking of this pageant and its cast 
of teachers and pupils, Superintendent of 
Schools Frank C. Densberger said: 

They have dedicated the building and them- 
selves to the cause of education for the common 
defense. They have shown by producing this 
pageant that a system of universal public edu- 
cation is the greatest common defense the 
American people have erected or can erect. 
They have learned that America does have 
something to defend: it must defend its people, 
its land and its wealth but more than these it 
must defend its spiritual heritage, its govern- 
ment by the people and its hopes for the future 
of the “peace on earth and good will to all 
men.” 

The principal speaker at the dedication 
on December 11th was Dr William H. 
Cowley, president of Hamilton College. 

Built at a cost of $1,855,526, the school 
stands on a plot of 20 acres and has a 
capacity of 2600 pupils. It contains 54 
regular classrooms, six study halls, nine 
science laboratories and special rooms for 
cooking, sewing, woodworking, electricity, 
mechanical drawing and machine shop- 


work. There are eight commercial rooms 
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fully equipped. The auditorium seats 
1455 persons and contains a projection 
booth, orchestra pit and stage complete 
scenery, theatrical 
lighting and equipment. In addition to 
the gymnasium there 
smaller equipped for 
work. Besides the main reading room 
of the library there are seven adjoining 
rooms for conferences and classes in li- 
brary practice, periodical files and offices. 


with curtains and 


main are two 


rooms practice 


———_y———_- 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY DAY 


The observance of Susan B. Anthony 
Day on February 15th, her birthday anni- 
versary, is sponsored by the Susan B. 
Anthony Foundation in recognition of 
her successful efforts to improve women’s 
social, legal and economic status. The 
career of Susan B. Anthony is of particu- 
lar interest to New York State teachers 
since Miss Anthony was a school teacher 
for 15 years and her first successful fight 
for equality obtained for women teachers 
for the first time the right to speak in 
their own educational meetings. Further- 
more, Miss Anthony lived most of her 
life in New York State. She died in 
Rochester in 1906 at the age of 86. 


The Rochester Business Institute has 
been admitted to associate membership in 
the American of Junior 
Colleges. 


Association 
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MARTIN NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


Dr William H. Martin became super- 
intendent of schools at Mount Vernon on 
January Ist succeeding Dr William H. 
Holmes, who has retired after 27 years 
of service at the head of the Mount 
Vernon schools. Doctor Martin has been 
assistant superintendent of schools at 
Mount Vernon since March 1930. 

A graduate of Bates College, Doctor 
Martin received his master’s degree and 
his doctorate in education from Yale Uni- 
versity. He had considerable experience 
as principal of New England junior and 
senior high schools before his appoint- 
ment in Mount Vernon. He organized 
and was principal of the Nashua (New 
Hampshire) Junior High School, which 
was one of the first junior high schools 
in New England, and he also organized 
and was principal of the first junior high 
school in New Haven, Conn. 

As assistant superintendent of schools 
at Mount Vernon he was directly in 
charge of junior high schools, the senior 
high school, the vocational and technical 
high school, evening schools and other 
educational activities pertaining to ado- 
lescent education. Doctor Martin organ- 
ized and administered the Mount Vernon 
Public School for Adults and has organ- 
ized and administered the national de- 
fense vocational education program in 
Mount Vernon during the past six 
months. He is a member of local, state 
and national education associations. 


—Oo—_—_ 


James Marshall, president of the New 
York City board of education, has re- 
ported that 11 new school buildings pro- 
viding for 17,785 additional seats at a 
cost $14,582,426 were opened in 1940. 
Eleven more buildings are now under 
construction. 





DOCTOR HOLMES HONORED 


A mural painting based upon the con- 
ception of education held by Dr William 
H. Holmes, who has retired after 27 
years of service as superintendent of 
schools in Mount Vernon, was unveiled 
at Wood Auditorium in that city on 
December 17th. The mural on the pro- 
scenium arch of the auditorium was pre- 
sented to the city by the Mount Vernon 
Teachers Association as “a tribute show- 
ing our respect and admiration for our 
leader.” Inscribed on the painting is a 
statement by Doctor Holmes, “ Right- 
Education 
for Righteousness—the Hope of the 
World.” 

The mural was presented to the city 
by Ruth O. Ferguson, president of the 
teachers association, who made the pre- 
sentation through Frank J. Nardozzi, 
president of the board of education. Both 
Miss Ferguson and Mr Nardozzi paid 
tribute to Doctor Holmes. 

Doctor Holmes was honored the fol- 
lowing evening when the board of educa- 
tion sponsored a dinner in his honor. 


eousness is Divine Justice. 


PRINCIPAL RETIRES 


John A. Beers will retire at the close 
of the current school year as principal 
of the Watkins Glen High School, a 
position which he has held for the past 
32 years. Mr Beers has been connected 
with the Watkins Glen High School for 
40 years, having come to the school as 
vice principal in 1901, directly following 
his graduation from Syracuse University. 

To succeed Mr Beers, the Watkins 
Glen board of education has appointed 
Warren E. Hertenstein, now principal at 


Wayland. 
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The Elementary School Principals As- 
sociation of Nassau County is holding a 
series of interesting meetings with ad- 
dresses and discussions on the general 
theme “ Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness.” 

The first of the series was held on 
November Ist, when members of the asso- 
ciation held a joint meeting with the New 
York State Childhood Education Associa- 
tion. The speaker at the meeting was 
Lawrence K. Frank, of the Macy Founda- 
tion. Henry C. Ducker, principal of the 
Baldwin Harbor School at Baldwin and 
president of the Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association, was chairman of the 
meeting. 

At the meeting on December 11th the 
subject “ Avocations in the Pursuit of 
Happiness” was discussed with Lyman 
A. Langdon, principal of the Flower Hill 
School in Port Washington, as chairman, 
and H. Edmund Bullis, of. the Mental 
America, as 


‘ 


Hygiene Association of 
speaker. 

Dr William E. Young, Director of the 
Division of Elementary Education of the 
State Education Department, and Dr 
Arvie Eldred, executive secretary of the 
New York State Teachers Association, 
will be speakers at the meeting on Janu- 
ary 29th, when “ Propaganda and School 
Finance ” will be discussed. The leader 
of the discussion period will be Dr John 
W. Dodd, superintendent of schools at 
Freeport and president of the New York 
State Teachers Association. The chair- 
man will be Emogene Tallcott, principal 
of the Stratford Avenue School in Garden 
City. 

“Industrial Arts and the Elementary 
School ”’ will be the subject for discussion 
at the meeting on March 5th. The speak- 
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NASSAU PRINCIPALS HAVE INTERESTING PROGRAMS 


ers will be Roy G. Fales, state supervisor 
of industrial arts, and Virgil Nestrick, 
instructor at Queens College. 
man will be G. Mercer Guerry, principal 
of the Lindner Place School at Malverne. 
The leader be Velma 
Henrickson, principal of School, 
Long Beach. 

Dr Payson Smith, of the School of 
Education at the University of Maine, 
will be the speaker at the meeting on 
April 2d, when National Defense for 
Education ” will be discussed. The dis- 
cussion leader will be Frank R. Wassung, 
superintendent of schools at Garden City. 
Arthur Keesler, principal of the Glen- 
wood Landing School, will be chairman. 


The chair- 


discussion will 


East 


The annual business meeting of the as- 
sociation will be held on May 8th. A 
discussion of the part Long Island is 
playing in national defense will take place, 
with George Titterton, chief engineer of 
the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Cor- 
poration at Bethpage, as invited speaker. 
The chairman will be Hannah Hanway, 
principal of the Covert Avenue School at 
Elmont. 


—————- 


W. G. KIMMEL DIES 


William G. Kimmel, professor of social 
studies at the State University of Iowa, 
died of a heart attack on December 13th 
at the age of 44 years. Mr Kimmel was 
supervisor of social studies for the State 
Education Department from 1927 to 
1929. From 1929 to 1932 he was execu- 
tive secretary of the Commission on Social 
Studies of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and from 1932 to 1936 he taught 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He the magazine 
Social Studies. 


was also editor of 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ASSOCIATION REORGANIZED 


The Association of Municipal Teachers 
Colleges, which included in its member- 
ship administrative officers and faculty 
members representing municipally sup- 
ported teacher education institutions, has 
been reorganized with enlarged represen- 
tation as the National Association of 
Teacher Education Institutions in Metro- 
politan Districts. 

This reorganization is the result of a 
decision by officers elected at St Louis 
last February, that the major problems 
incident to the utilization of the resources 
of a large city were of interest to all col- 
leges and universities located in metropol- 
itan districts whose functions include 
teacher preparation. 

Memberships secured to date in the re- 
organized association include endowed in- 
stitutions, such as the University of 
Chicago and Syracuse University; the 
state universities of ‘California and of 
Minnesota; municipal teachers colleges, 
such as Hunter (New York City), 
Chicago and Kansas City ; and municipal 
universities such as Wayne (Detroit) and 
Cincinnati. 

The purpose of the association as set 
forth in the recently formulated constitu- 
tion is: “To stimulate the study and 
discussion of problems involved in the 
relationship between teacher education 
institutions and their metropolitan dis- 
tricts.... Accreditment is not one of its 
functions.” 

Officers who have led in the reorgani- 
zation are: president, Dr Harry S. 
Ganders, dean of the School of Education 
of Syracuse University; vice president, 
Dr J. C. Bond, of Kansas City ; secretary- 
treasurer, Dean W. E. Lessenger, of 


Wayne University ; members of the exec- 
utive committee, President Frank E. 





Baker, of Milwaukee, and Dean W. E. 
Peik, of Minneapolis. 

A meeting restricted to the membership 
is scheduled for February 23d at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
The program for a general meeting open 
to all has been arranged for Saturday 
evening, February 22d, at the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel. The theme of this meeting, 
“The Utilization of Community Re- 
sources in Teacher Education,” is in 
harmony with the announced purpose of 
the association. 

————— 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


The seventy-first annual convention of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will be held in Atlantic City, 
February 22d to 27th. Headquarters 
and all activities of the convention will be 
in the Atlantic City Auditorium. 

The theme of the convention will be 
“To Provide for the Common Defense: 
To Promote the General Welfare: To 
Secure the Blessings of Liberty.” 

Among those scheduled to speak are 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University ; Isaiah Bowman, president of 
the Johns Hopkins University; Aurelia 
Reinhardt, president of Mills College; 
Everett R. Clinchy, president of the Na- 
tional Conference on Christians and Jews ; 
Gerhart Seger, political refugee and 
former member of the German Reichstag ; 
Harold E, Stassen, governor of Minne- 
sota; John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education ; Martin Dies, 
Congressman from Texas; Philip Mur- 
ray, president of the C. I. O. and member 
of the Pittsburgh board of education ; and 
Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools at Atlanta. 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR USE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BY ANNA CLARK 


KENNEDY AND RUTH F. 
MEMBERS OF THE 

The Social Scene 
Alexander, R. D. (Goslin, Ryllis) & Goslin, 


Omar. Democracy. Harcourt. 1940. 
$1.50 (4-5) 

Gaer, Joseph. Men and trees. Harcourt. 
1939. $1.25 (6-9) 

Hartman, Gertrude. The making of a 
democracy. Day. 1940. $1.96 (5-7) 
Jackson, J. H. Extra! Extra! Macmillan. 

1940. $1.50 (6-8) 

King, A. Y. & Dennis, Ida. The way of 
democracy. Macmillan. 1940. $1.20 
(Democracy readers. Grade 6) 

LeMay, Geraldine. The story of a dam 
(America at work). Longmans. $1.50 (6-9) 


The little train. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1940. 75c (1-3) 
Majer, Frederic. Our country’s 
Crowell. 1939. $2 (6-8) 
Morgan, Edna. Pioneering in democracy. 
Macmillan. 1940. $1 (Democracy read- 
ers. Grade 5) 
Peet, Creighton. 


Lenski, Lois. 


money. 


This is the way we build 


a house. Holt. 1940. $2 (2-6) 
Sechrist, E. H. Red letter days; a book of 
holiday customs. Macrae-Smith. 1940. $2 
(4-8) 
Geography and Travel 
Lambert, C. B. The story of Alaska. 
Harper. 1940. $1 (4-6) 
Peck, A. M. Belgium. Harper. 1940. $1.50 
(4-6) 


Rothery, A. E. South American roundabout. 


Dodd. 1940. $2 (5-7) 
Strack, L. H. Crossing Canada. Harper. 
1940. $2 (4-6) 
History 
Elms, F. R. Rivers of the world. Whitman. 
1940. $2 (4-7) 


The sons of Vulcan, the 
Lippincott. 1940. $2 


Hibben, Thomas. 
story of metals. 
(5-7) 
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LIBRARY SUPERVISORS, AND OTHER 


Pyne, Mable. The little history of the 
United States. Houghton. 1940. $1.75 
(2-6) 


Colored pictures and a few lines of text for 
many of the important events in American 
history from Christopher Columbus to the 
present with emphasis on social development. 
Decision as to whether this is an important 
book or just an entertaining book is difficult 
to make. We know that it is attractive to 
some children. 


Aviation 
Booth, H. H. Book of modern airplanes. 
Garden City. 1940. $1 (4-8) 
Gann, E. K. Sky roads. Crowell. 1940. $2 


(6-12) 
This title is of high informational value 
and is decidedly readable. 

Law, B. A. Fighting planes of the world. 
Random House. 1940. $1 (4-9) 
Lent, H. B. Flight 17. Macmillan. 

$1 (3-4) 
A trip by transport plane from New York 
to Chicago. 


1940. 


The World of Science 


Atkinson, A. A. Crooktail, a young raccoon. 


Harper. 1940. $1.50 (5-8) 

Bronson, W. S. Children of the sea. Har- 
court. 1940. $2 (4-8) 

Crane, Donn. Flippy and Skippy, the two 
flying squirrels. Winston. 1940. $1.50 
(3-4) 

Evans, E. H. Bill and the bird bander. 
Winston. 1940. $1.50 (6-9) 


Huey, E. G. What makes the wheels go 
round; a first time physics. Reynal. 1940. 
$2.50 (6-9) 

“Recommended for upper elementary 
schools and for junior high schools. Read- 
able and quite largely accurate. Occasional 
inaccuracies — for instance in the chapter on 
atomic structure —do not outweigh the large 
amount of sound material.” 
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Father Time 
Messner. 


Gaylord. How 


Johnson, 
changes the animals’ shapes. 
1939. $2 (5-9) 

Interesting to all schools — elementary and 


secondary. A specialist in science has sug- 
gested that some pupils be encouraged to 
compare this title with Kipling’s Just so 
stories. 

Kauffman, Erle. Kingdom of the trees. 
Reilly & Lee. 1940. $2 (6-9) 

King, Eleanor, & Pessels, Wellmer. Work- 
ing with nature. Harper. 1939. $1.20 
(5-8) 

Considerable emphasis on conservation. 
Lord, E. H. Experimenting at home with 
the wonders of science. Appleton-Century. 
1940. $2 (6-9) 

Practical suggestions for 
work in science. 

Matschat, C. H. American wild flowers. 
Random House. 1940. 50c 

Attractive, useful, and inexpensive! Con- 
siderable reference value. 

Reed, W. M. The sky is blue; ed. by Carey 
Croneis. Harcourt. 1940. $1.50 (6-9) 

Answers many questions which elementary 
school children ask, but many of them will 
find it difficult reading. Perhaps their teach- 
ers will read and interpret it. 

Sanderson, I. T. Animals nobody knows. 
Viking. 1940. $2 (6-9) 

Excellent in itself but its subject matter is 
not of first importance for elementary schoois. 

Shaw, Margaret, & Fisher, James. Animals 
as friends and how to keep them. Dutton. 
1940. $2.50 (4-8) 

An excellent reference book. Written in 
England, but equally good for the United 
States. 

Spitz, A. N. The pinpoint planetarium. 
Holt. 1940. $2 (5-9) 

Stolper, Joel. Patches. 
$1.50 (3-6) 

The story of Patches, a giraffe, that lived 
on the African veldt. 


experimental 


Harcourt. 1940. 


Handicraft, Hobbies and Recreation 


Ackley, E. F. Holiday cards for you to 
make. Stokes. 1940. $2 (4-8) 
Baldwin, A. H. Junior skipper’s handbook; 
a guide to sailing for boys and girls 
Random House. 1940. $1 (5-8) 
Carlson, B. W. The junior party book. 
Cokesbury Press. 1939. $1.50 (6-8) 
Fish, H. D. The doll house book. Stokes. 
1940. $2 (4-6) 





Holmes, R. V. Model-theatre craft; scenery, 
actors and plays. Stokes. 1940. $2 (6-9) 

Leeming, Joseph. Fun with paper. Stokes. 
1939. $2 (3-6) 

Marran, R. J. Table games; how to make 
and how to play them. Barnes. 1939. 
$1.50 

Stults, N. B. & Kuntz, G. M. Learning to 
swim. Holt. 1940. $1 (4-6) 

Turner, J. S. Let's start a stamp collection. 
Stokes. 1940. $1.25 (4-6) 


Interesting People 


Deucher, Sybil, & Wheeler, Opal. Millet 
tilled the soil. Dutton. 1939. $2.50 (4-5) 
Finta, Alexander. My brothers and I. 
Holiday House. 1940. $2 (6-8) 
Life in Hungary. For good readers. 
Judson, C. I. Boat builder; the story of 
Robert Fulton. Scribner. 1940. $1.50 
(4-6) 
McMurtrie, D. C. 
story of Johann Gutenberg and his inven- 
tion of printing. Rand. 1940. $2 (6-8) 
Pace, M. M. Early American, the story of 
Paul Revere. Scribner. 1940. $1.50 (4-6) 
Wheeler, Opal, & Deucher, Sybil. Edward 
MacDowell and his cabin in the pines. 
Dutton. 1940. $2 


Wings for words; the 


Poetry 


Brewton, J. E., ed. 
lection of poems about people here, there, 
Macmillan. 1940. $2 


Gaily we parade; a col- 


and everywhere. 
(1-8) 

Most attractive in contents, arrangement 
and illustration. 

Coleman, S. N. B. & Thorn, A. G. The 
little singing time; a book of songs for 
the nursery. Day. 1940. $1.50 (1-2) 

Fyleman, Rose, ed. Pipe and drum. Stokes. 
1940. $1.25 (3-6) 


A small collection of familiar poems. 


Picture Books 


Mother Goose. Mother Goose; illus. by 
Tengegren. Little. 1940. $2.50 
Mother Goose; illus. by Pelagie 


Doane. Random House. 1940. 50c 
Robinson, W. W. At the zoo. 
1940. $2 (1-4) 


A beautiful picture book. 
drawings. 


Macmillan. 


Notable animal 
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Collections of Stories 


DeLaMare, W. J., ed. Animal 
Scribner. 1940. $2.50 (4-6) 
An anthology of animal stories. 
Pyle, Howard. The wonder: clock; or Four 
and twenty marvelous tales. Cadmus 
Books. 1940. 99c (46) 
Story parade; a collection of modern stories 
for boys and girls by noted authors. Wins- 
1940. $1.75 (4-8) 


stories. 


ton. 


Fairy Tales, Folk Tales and Legends 


Colum, Padraic. Where the 
blow and the cocks never crow. 
lan. 1940. $1.50 (4-6) 

Miller, O. K. B., ed. Heroes, outlaws & 
funny fellows. Doubleday. 1939. $2.50 
(6-9) 

Tall tales of American folk characters. 

O’Faolain, Eileen. The little black hen; an 


winds never 
Macmil- 


Irish fairy story. Random House. 1940. 
$2 (5-6) 
Tregarthen, Enys. Piskey folk; a book of 
Cornish legends collected by Elizabeth 
Yates. Day. 1940. $2.25 


For discriminating readers of all ages. 


Humor in Story and Verse 
Burton, V. L. Mike Mulligan and his steam 
shovel. Houghton. 1939. $1.50 (1-4) 
Chrystie, Frances, comp. Riddle me this. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1940. 50c (1-6) 

A collection of riddles for children. 


Davis, Robert. Padre Porko, the gentle- 
manly pig. Holiday House. 1939. $2 
(4-6) 

Du Bois, W. P. The great Geppy. Viking. 
1940. $2 (4-6) 

Geisel, T. S. (Dr Seuss, pseud.) Horton 


1940 


not 


hatches the egg. Random House. 
A nonsense tale. Entertaining, but 
essential. For all ages. 
Wood, Ray. The American Mother Goose. 
Stokes. 1940. $1.25 (1-6) 
Rimes, riddles, jingles and familiar sayings. 


Children and Other People 


Austin, Margot. Moxie and Hanty 
Bunty. Scribner. 1939. $1 (3-4) 
Everyday life in Oregon. 

Baruch, D. W. & Montgomery, E. R. Sally 
does it. Appleton-Century. 1940. $1.50 
(K-1) 


and 
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Beim, Lorraine, & Beim, Jerrold. Lucky 
Pierre. Harcourt. 1940. $1.50 (1-3) 
Pierre, the youngest son of a Breton fisher- 


man, was always looking for things. Some- 
times his findings were very useful. 
Coatsworth, E. J. The littlest house. Mac- 


millan. 1940. $1.50 (4-6) 
Jean, Lydia and Mark had a real little 
house to play in during the summer. 
De Angeli, Marguerite. A summer day with 


Ted and Nina. Doubleday. 1940. 75¢ 
(2-3) 

Haywood, Carolyn. “B” is for Betsy. Har- 
court. 1939. $2 (2-3) 


Betsy’s first year at school. 

Two and two are four. 
1940. $2 (2-4) 

A summer on a farm. 

Hill, M. B. Jack o’lantern for Judy Jo; an 
Apple Market street story. Stokes. 1940. 
$1.35 (3-4) 

A Hallowe’en story as well as a realistic 
story of Judy Jo’s doings. 
Hoke, H. L. Mr Sweeney. 

$1.50 (3-6) 
The Lawson’s named their pet bear cub 
Mr Sweeney. 

Kunhardt, Dorothy. David's birthday party. 
Rand. 1940. 50c (2-3) 

McCloskey, Robert. Lentil. 
$2 (3-5) 

Lentil and his mouth organ made the com- 
munity celebration successful. 

Mammen, E. W. The Buttons go walking. 
Harper. . 1940. $1.25 (1-2) 

Mrs Button’s plans for having the family 


do everything together brought about many 
amusing mishaps. A nonsense story. 


White, E. O. Patty makes a visit. Hough- 
ton. 1939. $1.75 (4-5) 


Harcourt. 





Holt. 1940. 


Viking. 1940. 


Animal Stories 


Anderson, C. W. Salute. 
$1.50 (5-6) 

Peter, who lived with his father and mother 
on a farm near Saratoga, loved horses. This 
is the story of how he became the owner of 
Salute, a grandson of Man o’War. 


Brann, Esther. Patrick goes a-hunting. 
Macmillan. 1940. $1 (1-3) 


_ Patrick, a shaggy-haired dog, learns to 
frighten the rabbits from the garden. 


Brown, Paul. No trouble at all. Scribner. 
1940. $1.50 (4-6) 


The story of Trouble, but more than that, 
the story of how to train and care for a dog. 


Macmillan. 1940. 
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Cannon, J. L. Dogs; a picture book of pure 
breds. Whitman. 1940. $2 (4-8) 


L’Hommedieu, D. K. Scampy, the little 
"black cocker. Lippincott. 1939. $1.50 (3-4) 


Johnson, M. S. & Johnson, H. L. The 
smallest puppy. Harcourt. 1940. $1.75 
(2-3) 

Bena, the smallest of four Alaskan puppies, 
became the lead dog of a team. 

Maloy, Lois. The star wish. Scribner. 1940. 
$1.50 (3-4) 

\ pony story. 

Newberry, C. T. April's kittens. 
1940. $1.75 (2-3) 

North, Sterling. Greased lightning. Wins- 
ton. 1940. $2 (3-5) 

Only Zeka could catch his beloved pig, 

Greased Lightning, in the contest. 

Salten, Felix. Bambi’s children; the story 
of a forest family. Bobbs. 1939. $2.50 
(6-9) 


Harper. 


Children of Other Lands 


Atwater, C. N. Manoel. Longmans. 1940. 
$2 (4-5) 

Contemporary life on the seacoast of Portu- 
gal and in the city of Lisbon. 

Bartusek, Libushka. Happy times in Czecho- 
slovakia. Knopf. 1940. $2 (4-5) 

Traditions and customs of rural Czecho- 
slovakia with an excellent account of the 
Christmas festivities. 

Brock, E. L. At midsummer time. Knopf. 
1940. $1.50 (4-5) 

Swedish folk tales and customs as related 
in connection with the Midsummer’s Eve 
celebration. 

Carpenter, Frances. Tales of a Swiss grand- 
mother. Doubleday. 1940. $2.50 (5-7) 

Folk tales and legends from _ various 
sources retold with simplicity, vividness and 
charm. Useful for story telling and for chil- 
dren’s reading. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. A book for Jennifer. 
Scribner. 1940. $2 (5-8) 

A story of London children in the eigh- 
teenth century, but also a story with literary 
emphasis in that John Newberry, his juvenile 
library, Dr Samuel Johnson and The history 
of Little Goody Two Shoes have a part in 
the plot and the background. 

Edwards, E. D. & Sung Sze-ai. Ling Ling, 
child of China. Harr Wagner, 609 Mis- 


sion st., San Francisco. 1939. $1.25 (4-6) 

Ling Ling and her four younger sisters en- 
tertain Barbara and her aunt at their home 
in Shanghai. 








Flack, Marjorie, & Larsson, Karl. Pedro. 
Macmillan. 1940. $2 (4-5) 
Mexico. A good story and good pictures. 
Gay, Zhenya, & Crespi, Pachita. Manuelito 
of Costa Rica. Messner. 1940. $1.50 


(1-3) 


Gill, R. C. & Hoke, Helen. Paco goes to the 
fair; a story of far away Ecuador. Holt. 
1940. $2 (4-6) 


Hall, E. G. Mario and the chuna; a boy 
and a bird of the Argentine. Random 


House. 1940. $2 (4-5) 
Hawkins, Sheila. Pepito. Harper... 1940. 
$1.75 


The adventures of a Spanish boy, his friend 
Conchita, and the donkey Don Diego. 


Auno and Tauno, a 
Whitman. 1940. $1 


Henry, Marguerite. 
story of Finland. 
(3-4) 

Holberg, R. L. The bells of Amsterdam. 
Crowell. 1940. $2 (4-6) 


Seventeenth century Holland. 
illustrations by Richard Holberg. 


Colorful 


Hutchinson, R. H. The blue butterfly goes 
to South America. Whitman. 1940. $2 
(5-6) 

Life in Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 

Jackson, C. E. C. Tito, the pig of Guate- 
mala. Dodd. 1940. $2 (4-5) 


Kahmann, M. C. Sinfi and the little gypsy 
goat. Random House. 1940. $2 (4-5) 


Lattimore, E. F. The story of Lee Ling. 
Harcourt. 1940. $2 (3-4) 
Lee Ling is a ten-year old Chinese girl. 


Prokofieff, Serge. Peter and the wolf. 
Knopf. 1940. $2 (4-8) 
A Russian folk tale with musical themes 
connected with incidents. 
Van Stockum, Hilda. Kersti and Saint 
Nicholas. Viking. 1940. $2 (3-5) 
Through the adventures and pranks of mis- 
chievous little Kersti, Holland life and cus- 
toms are portrayed. Excellent illustrations. 
Wood, Esther. Pepper Moon. 
1940. $2 (2-4) 
Pepper Moon is a Chinese boy who longs 
for a dog. 


Longmans. 


Young, Evelyn. Wu and Lu.and Li. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 1939. 75c (1-3) 


One day in the life of three Chinese 
children. 
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The American Scene 


De Angeli, Marguerite. Thee, 
Doubleday. 1940. $2 (4-6) 

Hannah was a member of a Quaker family 
of old Philadelphia. 

Emerson, C. D. The magic tunnel. 
1940. $1.75 (4-6) 

New York City long ago. 

Fargo, L. F. Come, colors, come. 
1940. $2 (6-9) 

The McNair family’s search for gold and 
silver in northern Idaho in the 1880's. An 
interesting story of pioneer life. 

Gates, Doris. Blue willow. Viking. 
$2 (5-7) 

To Janey, the 10-year-old daughter of a 
migratory crop picker in the San Joaquin 
valley, her willow plate was a great treasure. 

Gramatky, Hardie. Hercules; the story of 
an old-fashioned fire engine. Putnam. 
1940. $1.75 (2-4) 

Holberg, R. L. & Holberg, Richard. Oh 
Susannah. Doubleday. 1939. $1.50 (4-6) 

Lively little Susannah lived near Minne- 
apolis in the 1870’s. One part of the story 
tells about her visit to a Vermont farm. 

Hubbard, M. A. Little Whirlwind. 
millan. 1940. $2 (5-8) 

In 1823 Chatty MacKenzie, a wide-awake, 
vivacious girl enjoyed pioneering in what is 
now North Dakota. The tribal customs of 
the Chippewas are well described. 

Hunt, M. L. Michael's island. Stokes. 
$2 (6-8) 

Mackinac island in the 1800's. 
James, Will. My first horse. 
1940. $1.50 (2-4) 
Johnson, S. J. Debby. 

$2 (4-5) 

Debby lived in a trailer house in Texas. 

Jones, E. O. Maminka’s children. Macmil- 
lan. 1940. $2 (2-4) 

A delightful Bohemian family in America. 
Younger children will enjoy this story if an 
adult reads it aloud. 

Kent, L. A. He went with Christopher 
Columbus. Houghton. 1940. $2 (6-8) 
Knox, R. B. Cousins’ luck in the Lousiana 
bayou country. Macmillan. 1940. $4 (46) 

A story based on “ The Petite Amateur,” 
a small newspaper published in the 1880's by 
a group of young cousins. 

Lawson, Robert. They were strong and good. 
Viking. 1940. $1.50 (4-8) 

A picture of American life through sketches 
and pictures of the author’s grandparents and 
parents. Very effective. 


Hannah! 


Stokes. 


Dodd. 


1940. 


Mac- 


1940. 


Scribner. 


1940. 


Longmans. 
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Lenski, Lois. Stokes. 
1940. $2 

Becky Griswold lived in Blueberry Corners, 
Connecticut, in 1840. 

Maloy, Lois, & Dalgliesh, Alice. Wooden 
shoes in America. Scribner. 1940. $1.75 
(3-4) 

Life in Dutch New Amsterdam. 
Marshall, H. L. A New Mexican 
Holiday House. 1940. $2 (5-6) 

New Mexico today. 

Meadowcroft, E. L. M. Along the Erie tow- 
path. Crowell. 1940. $2 (4-8) 

Life in Albany and along the Erie Canal 
in 1823. A very interesting story with natural 
children and well-drawn pictures of important 
persons. 

Milhous, Katherine. 
Pennsylvania country. 
$1.50 (3-4) 

An Amish family. 

Nolen, E. W. The Cherry 
Nelson. 1939. $1 (5-7) 

The children in President Washington's 
family had many interesting and exciting ad- 
ventures in New York during the year when 
our Nation’s capital was located there. 

Orton, H. F. The brave frontier. Stokes. 
1940. $1.75 (5-8) 

A vivid picture of life in the Schoharie 
valley in the days before and during the 
American Revolution. Another good New 
York State story. 

Parton, Ethel. Runaway prentice. 
1939. $2 (3-5) 

Peter Peppercorn met Peter Stuyvesant 
and saw the English fleet sail into the 
harbor of New Amsterdam. 

Seyfert, E. M. Little 
Crowell. 1939. $2 (4-6) 

Simon, C. M. The faraway trail. 
1940. $2 (5-8) 

From Tenessee to Arkansas. 

Tousey, Sanford. Stagecoach Sam. Double- 
day. 1940. $1 (3-4) 

Turnbull, A. S. Elijah the Fishbite. 
millan. 1940. $1.50 (4-6) 

A story of four lively children and their 
kitten Elijah. 

Wilder, L. I. The 
1940. $2 (5-7) 


Experiences of the Ingalls family in the 
Dakota Territory in the blizzards of 1880-81. 


Blueberry Corners. 


boy. 


Lovina; a story of the 
Scribner. 1940, 


Street house. 


Viking. 


Amish schoolhouse. 


Dutton. 


Mac- 


long winter. Harper. 


Other books for elementary schools will! be 
recommended next month. 
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